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morning or evening,, round the dining-room table. The Bible
was continually read by all who could read at all, and there must
have been thousands of simple people who read the Bible daily
but never read a daily paper. A glance at the statistics of the
publishing trade in 1870 is instructive. The most numerous
class of book published in that year was the 'religious' class,
mostly reprinted sermons. The sermons of Charles Spurgeon
of the London Tabernacle were 'best sellers', year after year.
The next most numerous class of books was 'for the young5, and
these were in many cases full of religious and moral instruction.
Novels came only fifth on the list, below 'history and biography',
but they had risen to the first place by 1886. To-day only very
eminent preachers, and very few of them, can publish their
sermons without losing money by it.

The dominant religion of the day was the type called evan-
gelical, and it was found both in the Church of England and in
the free churches. It laid strong emphasis on man's immortality,
the dread alternatives of heaven and hell, and the possibilities
of salvation by redemption through Jesus Christ. Those who
look back on those times generally imagine that life must have
been dismal, and that there was less happiness and enjoyment of
life then than there is now; and they are very likely quite mistaken
in thinking so.

But whatever we may think about it we must accept as an
undoubted historical fact that the England of 1870 was a remark-
ably religious country. Its people, outside the slum areas of the
big towns, gave more time and thought and energy to religion
than the peoples of most continental countries; more than
English people had done a hundred years earlier and more than
they do to-day. Why was this so? It is a large subject; but it
would be true to say that the history of religion reveals a succes-
sion of long 'ups and downs* which may be likened to waves.
If one starts with the middle of the sixteenth century, the
Reformation period, there can be little doubt that England as a
whole was then very indifferent to religion, much more so than
France or Germany. Move on a hundred years, and you find
the Puritan movement has affected all classes, not only Puritans
but those who in politics opposed the Puritans. It would be
impossible, for example, to find two more religious people in